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UNITED NATIONS MOVE TOWARD CREATION OF TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S message of welcome to 

the United Nations General Assembly on Octo- 
ber 23 stressed the importance of many UN agencies 
already existing or in the process of creation, but 
omitted mention of the Trusteeship Council, the 
one major UN organ yet to be established. The de- 
lay in creating the Trusteeship Council, although 
disappointing to many people, is a natural conse- 
quence of the complex requirements prescribed by 
the Charter-makers at San Francisco. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie reported to the Assembly on 
October 24, however, that five states had submitted 
or were about to submit to the UN eight trustee- 
ship agreements stating the terms on which they 
propose to administer their former League of Na- 
tions mandates. If the Assembly approves these 
agreements a Trusteeship Council of ten members 
can at last be formed. Two of the members would 
be elected by the Assembly for three year terms, 
while the other eight would represent the states ad- 
ministering trust territories (the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand), and 
the remaining members of the Big Five (the United 
States, the Soviet Union and China). 


PEOPLES AFFECTED BY TRUSTEESHIP. The 
benefits of the trusteeship system may therefore soon 
be applied to 6,700,000 people in the three British 
mandates of Tanganyika, Togoland and Cameroons, 
covering a total area of 407,122 square miles; to 
3,500,000 in the French mandates of Togoland and 
Cameroons inhabiting an area of 188,382 square 
miles; to 3,800,000 occupying 20,535 square miles 
in the Belgian mandate of Ruanda-Urundi; to 700,- 
000 in the Australian mandate of New Guinea, 
which totals 93,000 square miles, and to 65,000 
inhabitants of the 1,133 square mile area of Western 
Samoa which was mandated to New Zealand. 


Each trusteeship agreement, in accordance with 
an undefined phrase in the Charter, has been nego- 
tiated between the mandatory power and the “states 
directly concerned.” In practice this has meant that 


each mandatory has drawn up its own trusteeship 


agreement or agreements and has submitted them 
for criticism to states which it considered “directly 
concerned.” Strong opposition to this procedure 
was expressed at the last Assembly session in Lon- 
don and will be expressed again when the agree- 
ments are presented to the delegates for their ap- 
proval. A striking characteristic of the agreements 
is their close adherence to the terms of the man- 
date charters. It is encouraging to note, however, 
that the mandatory powers have accepted criticism 
and have made numerous changes to describe more 
precisely the relationship between the Trusteeship 
Council and the administering authority. 


THE TANGANYIKA AGREEMENT. Four pro- 
posals from the British agreement for Tanganyika 
illustrate the differences between the mandates sys- 
tem and the new plan. Under the mandate Britain 
was forbidden to fortify or to organize military 
forces in Tanganyika, but under the trusteeship 
agreement the British may establish naval, military 
and air bases, and make use of native volunteer 
armed forces. A second change specifies Britain’s 
right at any future date to propose an amendment 
to the agreement “for the purpose of designating 
the whole or part of Tanganyika as a strategic area” 
—which would make the Security Council rather 
than the Trusteeship Council responsible for the su- 
pervision of the territory. The new arrangement 
would also enable Britain to include Tanganyika in, 
a customs, fiscal or administrative union or federa- 
tion with adjacent territories under Britain’s con- 
trol; this provision removes legal barriers to ad- 
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ministrative unification of Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda, a project often discussed in British circles. 
Finally, while granting equality of economic oppor- 
tunity to all UN members, the Tanganyika agree- 
ment gives Britain the right to create monopolies of 
a purely fiscal character. The British have agreed 
to modify this proposal to the extent that such 
monopolies can be created only if the interests of the 
inhabitants require it, and only for specific purposes. 

Four other former mandated areas are unaffected 
by the eight trusteeship agreements under consid- 
eration. The Pacific island of Nauru (8 square miles 
and 3,500 people), which is valuable for its phos- 
phate deposits, was mandated to the United King- 
dom, New Zealand and Australia, the last named 
being the actual administrator. The three powers 
have indicated their intention to place Nauru under 
trusteeship. The tripartite conflict between Arabs, 
Jews and British in Palestine (10,429 square miles 
and 1,700,000 people) adds to the uncertainty about 
the future status of that former British mandate. 
South Africa’s request for the Assembly’s consent 
to its proposal to annex the former mandate of 
Southwest Africa (317,725 square miles and 350,- 
000 people) will doubtless arouse a sharp dispute. 
In view of strong opposition to the South African 
request, the matter may be referred to a committee 
to report to the next session of the Assembly in the 
fall of 1947. 


AMERICAN INTENTIONS? The future status 
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of the Marshall, Caroline and Mariana islands, 
which were mandated to Japan but are now under 
United States military occupation, is undetermined. 
Last January 15 President Truman told a press con- 
ference that the United States intended to place 
under trusteeship all the islands taken from Japan, 
but the administration has made no formal declara- 
tion of intention to the United Nations. Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, a United States representative on the 
Assembly's trusteeship committee, pointed out at a 
Foreign Policy Association meeting in New York on 
October 19 that it has been “somewhat embarrass- 
ing” to try to give strong support to the trusteeship 
provisions of the Charter when the United States is 
unable to make up its own mind. Washington's de- 
cision on the future of the Pacific islands has been 
delayed by a long standing dispute between the De- 
partments of State and Interior which favor trustee- 
ship, and the War and Navy Departments which 
advocate more exclusive American control. On Oc- 
tober 21 Senator Warren R. Austin, who heads the 
American delegation to the Assembly, declared there 
was nothing new to be said on the matter. It was 
reported on October 29, however, that Mr. Dulles 
has again urged the administration to clarify its po- 
sition. President Truman’s failure to mention the 
Trusteeship Council in his message of welcome to 
the Assembly is a reflection of this ‘somewhat em- 
barrassing”’ situation. 


VERNON McKay 


CAN U.S. DO MORE TO BACK DEMOCRATIC ELEMENTS IN JAPAN? 


That Japan is far less democratic than General 
MacArthur's monthly occupation reports suggest is 
strikingly implied in an editorial printed by Asahi, 
a leading Japanese newspaper, on October 23. Re- 
ferring specifically to the August report, recently 
released, the Tokyo daily deprecates excessive praise 
of the Japanese Diet, or parliament, and declares: 
“With the outside looking well and the inside poor, 
the Diet is like a baby walking around in grown-up 
clothes. It approaches comedy.” The newspaper 
notes that although Japan has had a Diet for over 
half a century, “democratic government is still in its 
infancy.” 

ALTERNATIVES TO YOSHIDA. Points like 
these have to be stressed—and by Americans as well 
as Japanese—because of the tendency of occupation 
headquarters in Tokyo to exaggerate democratic de- 
velopments in Japan. Particularly since last April’s 
Diet elections, which led to the installation of the 
highly conservative Yoshida cabinet, the Japanese 
régime has received virtually unfailing support of 
the occupation authorities on the ground that it is 
working for democracy. But proclaiming a luxuriant 
growth of democracy, when in fact new ideas have 
hardly taken root, has simply strengthened those 
leaders who belong to the old order in Japan. To 


groups and individuals who are striving to eradi- 
cate the ancient feudal society, occupation policy 
now threatens to become an obstacle, although a year 
ago it smoothed their path by establishing new free- 
doms of speech, press and assembly. 


A question that will trouble some observers is 


this: What are the groups in Japan that seek an 


alternative to people like Yoshida? The opponents _ 


of the present Japanese cabinet are to be found in 
the labor unions and among the liberals, Social 
Democrats and Communists. The United States, of 
course, does not wish to promote Communism in 
Japan, as Ambassador Atcheson noted on May 15, 
and the other opposition groups—as well as the 
Communists—are still quite weak. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is easy to feel that there is no alterna- 
tive to Yoshida, especially if, as seems to be the 
case at General MacArthur’s Headquarters, most of 
Japan’s dissenting elements, however mild in their 
approach, are regarded either as leaning in the di- 
rection of Communism or as opening the way for 
the Communists. It apparently is difficult for the 
American authorities to resist the temptation to put 
order before everything else. Yet, popular docility 
has been one of the bulwarks of militarist rule in 
Japan, and it is unlikely that the Japanese people 
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can throw off their past military tradition without 
expressing themselves in explosive ways. 


This situation was anticipated in the broad initial 
directive to General MacArthur announced by the 
White House on September 22, 1945. According to 
that directive, the Supreme Commander is in no way 
committed to support the Emperor or any other Japa- 
nese governmental authority against “evolutionary 
changes looking toward the attainment of United 
States objectives.’ American policy is described suc- 
cintly in these words: ‘‘to use the existing form of gov- 
ernment in Japan, not to support it.” And the suc- 
ceeding paragraph declares significantly that if the 
Japanese people or government use force to modify 
the country’s feudal and authoritarian tendencies, 
the Supreme Commander should intervene only if 
“necessary to insure the security of his forces and 
the attainment of all other objectives of the occu- 
pation.” Yet, following a series of large food dem- 
onstrations against the Japanese government, Gen- 
eral MacArthur on May 20—the day of the forma- 
tion of the Yoshida cabinet—sharply addressed a 
personal message to the Japanese people warning 
them against “the growing tendency toward mass 
violence and the physical processes of intimidation.” 
He added pointedly that if these conditions contin- 
ued, “I shall be forced to take the necessary steps to 
remedy and control such a deplorable situation.” 


SEEKING A MIDDLE GROUND. By these and 
other actions the United States, in effect, has placed 
itself in the position of supporting a strong Jap- 
anese Right wing out of fear of a very weak Japanese 
Left wing. If followed to its logical conclusion, 
this policy would lead ultimately to a powerful re- 
surgence of the Japanese Right, completely cutting 
the ground from under any middle elements desir- 
ing to move in a progressive, evolutionary direction. 
These elements are weak, but they can grow if the 
United States will show by its actions that, even 
though it may make use of right-wing politicians, 
it has no basic confidence in them and will not pro- 
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tect them against their opponents. Our attitude 
should be one of encouraging popular demands for 
a new type of Japanese leadership and welcomin 
into positions of authority progressive Japanese of- 
ficials, wherever they exist or develop. The policy 
of dealing with the present Japanese régime almost 
as if it were a full-fledged government merely crys- 
tallizes a political situation which ought to be kept 
as fluid as possible. 


One question raised by the problems of policy in 
Japan is whether the time has not come to move 
toward a greater measure of American civilian con- 
trol in the occupation, with the army acting increas- 
ingly as a police force, not as a maker of policy. 
While involving no reduction in our armed power 
in Japan, this would be more in keeping with the 
American tradition of preferring civilian to military 
control in foreign affairs. At present, despite links 
between General MacArthur's headquarters and 
Washington, the State Department has little to say © 
about the formulation of policy. While this freedom 
of action for the Supreme Commander would be 
quite understandable in a military situation, and was 
explained on this ground in the early days of the 
occupation, Japan is no longer a theater of war. 
The introduction of a greater measure of civilian 
authority might produce an administration with a 
more flexible approach to the Japanese social scene 
—an administration less wedded to the remnants 
of Japan’s old leadership and less inclined to regard 
itself as infallible. In any case, such an administra- 
tion would be more amenable to civilian control 
from this country, both on an official and popular 
level. 


LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


(The last in a series of three articles on the occupation of Japan.) 
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The Cooperative Way: A Method of World Reconstruction, 
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U.S. FAVORS DISCUSSION TO CLARIFY USE OF VETO 


Since the Yalta Conference of 1945, the United 
States government has supported the principle of 
Great Power unanimity—or the privilege of “veto” 
—as an indispensable factor in the working of the 
United Nations. Recognizing that the UN is not a 
world government, this country has maintained 
that only unanimity can bind the nations of the 
world together and at the same time safeguard na- 
tional sovereignty. Consequently, according to re- 
ports from well-informed persons in Washington, 
the United States will oppose suggestions already 
formally made that the UN Charter be revised by 
the deletion of the unanimity requirement. How- 
ever the American delegation encouraged the Gen- 
eral Committee of the UN Assembly to recommend 
that the Assembly conduct a searching debate on the 
unanimity principle and its use. 


UNANIMITY AND PROCEDURE. Charged 
with hope and good feeling, the statement which 
President Truman made to the Assembly when it 
opened its meetings in New York on October 23 
reflected the belief of his administration that the 
UN, with the veto, is a workable organization. 
Those who make American foreign policy never- 
theless see real merit in the forthcoming debate. In 
the first place, satisfying the requirements of free 
speech will give the small powers a forum where- 
in they can set forth fully their reasons for oppos- 
ing the veto. Secondly, it will enable the United 
States to explain at length its reasons for espousing 
the veto. 


The administration has considered the possibility 
that Russia would withdraw from the UN if 
unanimity were abolished, but at present a cumber- 
some Organization in which Russia participates is 
preferred to a more flexible organization from 
which Russia would be absent. The United States, 
however, is expected to seek a UN agreement on 
a clear definition of the type of issues for which 
Great Power unanimity within the Security Coun- 
cil will be required. Such agreement would enable 
the Council readily to distinguish between questions 
of procedure and questions of substance. The Char- 
ter calls simply for a majority vote on questions of 
procedure, but the distinction between procedure and 
substance is now unclear. A strict definition of “pro- 
cedure” might diminish the use of the veto with- 
out doing away with it. But those who sincerely 
think that all nations, large or small, should be 


equal in the making of decisions affecting any part 
of the world will continue to oppose any stipulation 
of unanimity. 

The unanimity requirement has not however 
prevented the UN from examining the most ex- 
plosive international issues which the war bequeathed 
to the world. The Security Council has inquired 
into the reasons why the Soviet Union kept troops 
in Iran beyond the treaty date, why the United 
Kingdom and France kept troops in Syria and Leb- 
anon, why United Kingdom forces fired on Indo- 
nesian natives, why the United Kingdom kept troops 
in Greece, and whether the activities and ideological 
nature of the Franco government in Spain consti- 
tute a threat to world peace. Although in no in- 
stance has the Security Council pursued those ques- 
tions to the point of threatening to invoke sanctions 
to bring about a settlement, it is worthy of note 
that after the questions had been referred to the Se- 
curity Council, Russia withdrew troops from Iran, 
France and the United Kingdom withdrew troops 
from Syria and Lebanon, and negotiations for a 
settlement of the complex problem in Indonesia 
were accelerated. Furthermore, no government has 
been able to dominate the proceedings in the Se- 
curity Council. While Russia has resorted to the 
veto to upset aims of the United States, the United 
States has in turn voted against measures favored by 
Russia. 


PROBLEM POLITICAL, NOT MECHANICAL. 
The work of the UN so far has tested the willing- 
ness of the Great Powers to collaborate in an or- 
ganization which sidesteps no issue, no matter how 
embarrassing for the members themselves. The is- 
sue of unanimity in the organization is essentially 
political, rooted not in the mechanical devices for 
the operation of this international institution but in 
the national policies of the individual members. It 
has been suggested recently that the Security Council 
should rely on agreements rather than votes in 
reaching decisions, but the foreign policies of at 
least the United States and the U.S.S.R. aim not 
only at international agreement but at spreading 
abroad their own ideals and principles, and at pro- 
tecting what each conceives to be its national in- 
terest. Ready agreement will be rare as long as the 
ideals, principles and conceptions of national inter- 
est of America and Russia are as far apart as they 
are today. 

BLAIR BOLLES 
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